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Power  and  Speed  At  Low 
Cost  Per  Acre 

Tractors  have  become  popular  because  with  them 
farmers  can  speed  up  their  work  during  rush  seasons. 

Massey-Harris  Tractors  are  appreciated  by  users  because 
as  well  as  giving  the  advantage  of  speedy,  tireless 
power,  they  are  easy  on  gas  and  oil  and  do  the  work  at 
low  cost  per  acre. 

Made  in  two  sizes— 12-20  H.P.  and  20-30  H.P. — Massey- 
Harris  Tractors  are  a  handy  source  of  power  for  Belt, 
Draw-Bar  and  Power-take-off  work. 

Write  to  your  nearest  Branch  or  ask  your  Local  Agent 
for  Full  Particulars  of  Massey-Harris  Tractors 


LIGHTENS  LAB 
LESSENS  COST! 
■  INCREASES  PRC 


MASSEY-HARRIS  CO.  LIMITED 

..  ESTABLISHED  1047  -  - 

TORONTO  -  MONTREAL,  •  MONCTON  .  -  WINNIPEG- BRANDON  •  REGINA.  -  SASKATOON 
SWIFT  CURRENT  •  'YORKTON  •  CALGARY-  EDMONTON  -  VANCOUVER  Aqencies Cvetywher, 
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HOUSE  INSULATION 

A  NEW  BDEA 

A  house  lined  with  Cork  is  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer. 
Fuel  bills  are  reduced  fully  30  per  cent. 

ARMSTRONG’S  NONPARIEL  CORKBOARD 


has  kept  the  heat  out  of  cold  storage  rooms  for  the  past  thirty  years. 
It  will  prevent  the  heat  escaping  from  your  home  in  just  the  same  manner. 
Why  burn  fuel  and  allow  the  heat  to  flow  readily  through  your  walls 
and  roof?  Write  for  a  corkboard  sample  and  our  40  page  catalogue 
on  House  Insulation.  '  li!  _ ! 


Armstrong  Cork  &  Insulation  Co.,  Limited 

McGill  Bldg.,  11  Brant  St., 

Montreal  Toronto 


Canadian  Books  of  Special  Interest 

AGRICULTURAL  COOPERATION  IN  WESTERN  CANADA— By  W.  A.  Mackin¬ 
tosh,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D. 

An  investigation  of  co-operative  marketing  and  ‘purchasing 
in  the  prairie  provinces,  in  which  the  author  not  only  con¬ 
siders  the  current  problem  of  Wheat  Pools  but  also  traces  the 
history  of  the  endeavour  of  agricultural  regions  to  obtain 
access  to  larger  markets . $1.50 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  CANADIAN  LITERATURE— By  Lome  Pierce. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  authority  on  Canadian  literature  with¬ 
in  a  single  cover.  It  presents  a  brief  biographical  note  of 
each  of  the  authors,  with  a  list  of  his  more  important  work 
and  a  brief  summary  of  its  value . ..$2.00 

OUR  WGNDERFULL  UNIVERSE— By  C.  A.  Chant,  M.  A. 

Anyone  interested  in  astronomy  will  find  this  book  by  an 
emimently-known  Canadian  a  splendid  introduction  to  the 
subject.  It  is  profuesly  illustrated  with  drawings  and  photo¬ 
graphs  taken  at  some  of  the  world’s  great  observatories. 
. . . .  $1.50 

ASK  FOR  THESE  AT  THE  BOOK  BUREAU 

THE  RYERSON  PRESS 

Canada’s  Pioneer  Publishers  — •  TORONTO 
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To  Clean  Clean-Use  Wyandotte 

Your  dairy  professor  will  tell  you  that  to  clean  quickly,  economically,  and 
well,  he  recommends 


a 


Wyandotte  Cleaner  and  Cleanser  is  but  one  of  more  than  a  score  of  clean¬ 
sers,  each  of  which  is  manufactured  to  do  a  certain  type  of  cleaning,  to  do 
it  well,  and  at  low  cost. 

The  Canner,  the  Beverage  Bottler,  the  Dairyman,  the  Hotel  Manager,  the 
Hospital  Superintendent,  the  Laundryman,  and  the  Metal  Worker,— each  one 
will  tell  you  that  Wyandotte  cleans  clean, — -yet  each  is  using  a  different! 
Wyandotte. 


Should  you  be  (interested  in  securing  further 
information  about  cleaning  of  any  kind,  write 

The  J.  B.  Ford  Company 
Sole  MErs. 

Distributed  by  Dairy  Supply  Houses  in  all  parts  of 

Canada. 


The  Kind  of  Printing  You  Want  —The  Way  You  Want  It—  When  You  Want  It 


THE  GUMMER  PRESS 

Printers,  Bookbinders  and  Publishers 


THE  SIZE  OF  THE  JOB  MAKES  NO  DIFFERENCE 
GOOD  SERVICE  AND  GOOD  PRINTING 
CHARACTERIZE  OUR  WORK 


Gummer  Building 


Phone  872 


Guelph 
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Freshmen 

look  around  this  page 
College  Athletics  need  YOU 
YOU  need  Athletics 

Sophomores 

get  back  into  the  game 
Make  use  of  last  year’s  experience 

Juniors 

Do  you  realize  you  should  be  the  mainstay 
in  Athletics  this  year? 

Are  you?  Show  it. 

Seniors 

Play,  help,  advise,  but  don’t  get  high  hat. 
You  have  done  well  [but  make  this  "year 

better  than  ever. 
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Another  Progressive  O.A.C.  Grad. 


G.  R.  LANE,  ’24, 

Forester  in  charge  of  reforestation  for 
Canada  Power  &  Paper  Corporation,  re¬ 
cently  returned  to  Grand’  Mere,  Que., 
after  having  spent  some  time  investigat¬ 
ing  the  forestry  conditions  of  the  Mari¬ 
time  Provinces  and  Newfoundland. 


MR.  G.  R.  Lane  of  Grand ’Mere,  Que. 

forester  in  charge  of  reforest¬ 
atin  for  the  Canada  Power  &  Paper 
Corporation,  is  the  first  resident  Can¬ 
adian  to  have  received  a  fellowship 
awarded  by  the  Charles  Lathrop  Pack 
Forest  Education  Board. 

Mr.  Lane  is  a  graduate  of  0.  A.  C. 
class  ’24  and  also  a  graduate  of  forestry 
from  the  Unversity  of  Toronto,  (B.  Sc. 
F.).  The  fellowship  was  given  to  en¬ 
courage  him  to  continue  the  three  years 


of  investigative  work  in  forestry  on 
which  he  has  been  engaged  and  to  enable 
him  to  travel  about  and  visit  other  for¬ 
estry  projects  in  Canada. 

While  at  0.  A.  C.  “Dick”  was  an 
active  worker  on  many  committees.  In 
his  first  wear  he  was  on  the  winning 

t/ 

team  in  the  inter-year  debating  con¬ 
tests.  He  also  represented  O.  A.  C. 
in  inter-collegiate  debates  at  Western 
University  and  took  part  in  several 
public  speaking  and  oratorical  contests. 
He  was  president  of  his  year,  manager 
of  the  O.  A.  C.  inter-faculty  baseball 
team,  and  on  occasion  played  goal  for 
his  year  hockey  team. 

In  his  final  year  he  was  appointed 
Major  in  charge  of  ‘B’  company  of  the 
Canadian  Officers’  Training  Corps  and 
successfully  passed  his  field  officer’s 
examination  with  first  class  honours  at 
the  Guelph  Armouries.  He  was  also 
made  an  Honorary  Instructor  by  the 
Royal  Life  Saving  Society  for  having 
successfully  put  several  classes  through 
life  saving  examinations. 

At  the  University  of  Toronto  “Dick” 
was  president  of  the  Foresters’  Club, 
which  is  the  highest  honour  that  can 
be  given  a  student  in  the  Faculty  of 
Forestry,  a  member  of  the  Hart  House 
Music  Committee  and  an  active  officer 
in  the  University  of  Toronto  C.O.T.C. 

After  graduating  from  Forestry  he 
was  special  lecturer  in  forestry  to  the 
different  winter  agricultural  schools  in 
the  province  and  in  the  following  sum¬ 
mer  was  appointed  Superintendent  of 
the  Provincial  Forest  Station  at  Mid¬ 
hurst,  Ont. 
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Too  Well  Educated 

American  Farmers  Possess  Too  Many  Advantages  to  be  Induced, 

or  Forced,  to  Revert  to  Peasantry 

By  E.  L.  Benton,  ’30. 

In  66Tiie  Michigan  Agriculturist,”  Michigan  State  College. 


IT  has  not  been  at  all  uncommon 
during  late  years  to  hear  the 
statement  that  American  rural  life 
is  doomed  to  peasantry.  When 
people  talk  in  this  manner,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  forget  many  things 
characteristic  of  our  agriculture 
which  could  hardly  be  broken  down 
into  peasantry. 

The  peasant  as  he  existed  in 
Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  a 
sorry  creature.  No  two  hundred 
acre  farms  for  him,  nor  tractors,  or 
combine  harvesters.  No  feed  lots 
full  of  baby  beeves,  nor  rows  of 
stanchions  full  of  high  producing 
dairy  cows.  He  was  limited — - 
bound — to  a  few  acres  of  land,  land 
not  always  suited  to  production  of 
the  crops  he  must  raise.  He  might 
have  had,  if  lucky,  an  ox  to  help 
work  the  land.  His  implements 
were  crude — forked  sticks  for  plows, 
or  sickles  with  which  to  reap  his 
grain?  Rents  took  all  his  produce 
except  that  necessary  to  live  on; 
sometimes  not  even  enough  to  live 
on.  Living  quarters  were  merely 
shelters;  without  comforts,  and 
with  few  necessities.  Not  only  did 
such  conditions  exist  five  hundred 
years  ago;  they  exist  today.  Few 
Chinese  and  Russian  peasants  are 
now  any  better  off  than  that. 

Children  who  grow  up  in  such  an 
environment  with  all  its  handicaps 
can  seldom  escape  without  outside 
help  The  result  of  such  living 
standards  is  large  families  wTith 


many  feebleminded  children  and 
much  illiteracy.  Some  countries 
where  much  of  the  population  is  of 
the  peasant  class  have  as  high  as 
50%  illiterates.  Greece,  China,  and 
Brazil  are  examples.  What  other 
conditions  can  be  expected  where 
homes  are  overcrowaled  and  w-here 
children  are  undernourished,  im¬ 
properly  clothed,  and  overworked? 

People  who  see  a  future  of  pea¬ 
santry  for  our  rural  folk  no  doubt 
do  so  because  of  a  blackened  picture 
of  the  farmer.  Thev  probablv  ex- 
pect  that  he  will  own  his  own  land, 
which  will  possibly  be  a  few  acres 
cut  more  or  less  into  patches  and 
unhandy  to  cultivate.  Buildings  will 
be  small  and  the  homes  perhaps 
confined  to  one  or  two  rooms.  For 
livestock  he  will  have  a  team  of 
horses  or  mules,  a  goat  or  two  for 
milk,  which  will  be  tethered  along 
the  road  to  feed  (a  cow  would  be  a 
luxury).  Fifteen  or  twenty  sheep 
wall  be  owned  by  the  more  prosper¬ 
ous  and  occasionally  a  pig  or  two. 
Farm  machinery  wall  be  somewdiat 
lacking,'  expensive,  and  unhandy 
with  the  small  plots.  The  children 
and  women  will  be  obliged  to  help 
with  the  farm  wmrk.  Such  a  condi¬ 
tion  is  necessarily  associated  wath 
peasantry,  and  to  a  student  of  rural 
life  who  realizes  that  the  standards 
of  living  among  our  poorer  farmers 
are  being  raised  through  the  help 
of  high  school  education  and  scien¬ 
tific  training  from  our  colleges, 
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rather  than  being  lowered,  he  sees 
no  possibility  of  such  a  future. 

Contrast  those  pictures  with  con¬ 
ditions  in  our  rural  districts  as  they 
really  are.  True  it  is  that  we  as  a 
country  do  feel  somewhat  ashamed 
of  our  own  illiteracy  rate,  but  this 
illiteracy  is  confined  to  the  moun¬ 
tain  whites  and  the  negroes,  who 
together  average  nearly  fourteen 
illiterate  persons  out  of  every  hund¬ 
red.  But  such  people  are  not  the 
farm  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  the  remainder  of  our  rural 
population  illiteracy  figures  are  very 
different,  only  four  out  of  a  hundred 
being  unable  to  read  and  write. 

Throughout  most  of  our  agricul¬ 
tural  land  the  best  of  schools  are 
on  hand,  and  farm  children  need 
not  suffer  from  lack  of  opportunity. 
Adults  on  most  of  these  farms  have 
had  some  schooling.  Their  method 
of  living  and  of  carrying  on  their 
business  is  much  different  from  the 
methods  of  peasants.  They  have 
plenty  of  fertile  land  to  till.  Their 
farms  are  well  equipped  with  power 
and  machinery.  Rent  and  taxes  do 
not  take  most  of  what  they  produce, 
and  their  homes  have  all  -the  neces¬ 
sities  of  life,  and  many  of  the  con¬ 
veniences. 

American  farmers  are  working 
their  farms  more  scientifically,  and 
are  managing  them  better  than  ever 
before,  which  is  a  tendency  away 
from  the  peasantry  feared  by  the 
Calamity  Janes.  Better  products  are 
being  produced  by  the  aid  of  better 
methods  broadcast  bv  schools,  col- 
leges,  extension  men,  and  county 
agents.  Co-operation,  with  govern¬ 
ment  aid,  is  opening  possibilities  of 
a  new  era.  Studies  of  price,  mar¬ 
keting,  transportation,  and  crop 


tions  that  are  now  unthought  of. 

What  co-operation  can  do  is  evi¬ 
denced  in  an  outstanding  way  by  the 
progress  of  Denmark.  For  600  years 
the  people  who  worked  the  Danish 
farms  were  serfs  struggling  with  the 
serfdom  problems  of  landlessness, 
illiteracy,  and  poverty.  Now,  in  the 
short  space  of  seventy-five  years,  the 
Danish  farmers  are  as  prosperous  as 
farmers  anywhere.  In  1923  Danish 
exports  averaged  $1,000  per  farm  in 
value.  The  farmers  keep  their 
hands  on  their  own  farm  produce 
every  inch  of  the  way  front  the  fields 
to  the  consumers’  table.  They  have 
set  up  their  own  manufacturing 
plants,  where  they  process  their 
own  products.  Everything  is  co¬ 
operation,  from  buying  to  sell¬ 
ing,  and  co-operative  enterprises 
range  from  insurance  companies  to 
electric  light  plants,  flour  mills, 
bakeries,  and  sawmills. 

How  did  they  do  this,  you  ask? 
In  1850  the  farmers  started  to  as¬ 
semble  their  own  resources,  create 
their  own  credit  machines,  and  to 
market  farm  credit  among  them¬ 
selves.  In  1924  the  co-operating 
manufacturing  farmers  organized 
their  own  central  bank  to  supply 
the  credit  needed  to  warehouse  their 
products,  and  to  buy  in  bulk  at  low 
rates.  Tenantry  has  been  reduced 
to  a  minimum  through  efforts  of  the 
government  to  have  all  people  own 
their  farms.  People  who  do  not  own 
some  land  are  looked  down  upon. 
Land  can  be  bought  on  99  year  con¬ 
tracts  with  small  down  payments, 
and  interest  is  low.  Each  yearly 
payment  is  much  below  the  rent 
which  would  be  demanded  by  a 
grasping  landlord.  Taxes  are  high, 
but  all  property,  both  urban  and 
(Please  turn  to  p ago  24) 
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Errors  In  Proof-Reading 

(TV.  T.  TIeElroy,  in  “Onward”) 


OF  editors  and  reporters  and 
printers  most  people  know 
something;  but  there  is  another 
person  who  is  an  essential  factor  in 
the  production  of  any  newspaper, 
book,  or  magazine — the  proof  read- 
ei — the  man  who  works  in  obscurity 
and  without  hope  of  public  applause. 
Almost  the  only  time  the  public 
ever  thinks  about  him  is  when, 
•Trough  some  momentary  lapse  on 
his  part,  an  error  creeps  into  print. 

Instead  of  being  surprised  by  oc¬ 
cassional  errors  in  your  favorite 
publication,  the  wonder  should  be 
tl  at  they  are  not  more  numerous 
than  they  are.  Typesetting  is  full 
of  pitfalls,  even  for  the  painstaking. 
The  difficulties  of  the  proof  reader’s 
task  will  be  apparent  when  it  is 
realized  that  in  an  ordinary  column 
of  type  there  are  some  ten  thousand 
letters  and  spaces,  every  one  of  them 
offering  an  opportunity  for  error. 
Someone  with  plenty  of  time  on  his 
hands  has  made  the  calculation  that 
in  one  quotation  from  Shakespeare, 
“To  be  or  not  to  be,”  there  are  over 
I've  hundred  chances  to  make  a  mis¬ 
take  in  printing,  most  of  them  in 
the  transposition  of  the  letters. 

The  National  Magazine  gives  an 
account  of  a  London  publisher  who 
cnce  determined  “to  publish  at  least 
one  book  which  should  be  faultless 
in  the  matter  of  errata.”  He  had 
the  proofs  corrected  with  the  great¬ 
est  care  by  his  own  proofreaders, 
until  they  had  exhausted  their  skill 
and  patience.  Taking  duplicate 
proofs  of  the  last  revise,  he  sent 
them  to  universities  and  to  other 
large  publishing  houses,  offering 


cush  prizes  for  each  error,  discover¬ 
ed.  A  few  more  errors  were  found, 
and  then,  finally,  after  every  one 
had  had  a  chance  to  scrutinize  the 
proofs  for  any  possible  remaining 
mistakes,  the  plates  were  made,  the 
book  printed,  expensively  bound,  and 
sold  as  an  absolutely  perfect  book, 
unique  in  all  literature.  For  a  long 
time  this  was  conceded,  but  six,  or 
eight  months  after  publication,  a 
letter  called  the  pulfiisher’s  atten¬ 
tion  to  an  error  in  a  certain  line 
and  page.  Later,  another  was  re¬ 
ported,  and,  before  the  year  had 
elapsed,  four  or  five  more  eimors  had 
teen  discovered. 

Sometimes  typographical  errors 
may  be  very  amusing,  though  the 
humour  is  not  appreciated,  a?  a  rule, 
by  those  most  intimately  concerned. 
For  instance,  it  is  not  hard  to  im¬ 
agine  the  feelings  of  the  bride  who, 
having  carried  at  her  wedding  a 
bouquet  of  pink  roses,  read  in  the 
local  paper  the  next  day  the  state¬ 
ment,  “The  roses  carried  by  the 
bride  were  punk.”  Of  course,  the 
editor  made  an  apology  for  the 
error,  but  matters  were  not  helped 
much,  for  in  the  apology  the  printer 
and  proof  reader  made  him  say: 
“Through  the  error  of  the  type¬ 
setter,  we  were  made  to  say,  ‘the 
loses  were  punk.’  What  we  meant 
to  say  was  that  ‘the  noses  were 
pink.’  ”  Nor  was  the  humor  in  the 
mistake  the  most  apparent  thing  to 
the  country  doctor  when  he  saw  an 
account  of  the  illness  of  one  of  his 
patients  containing  the  words,  “The 

(Please  turn  to  page  30) 
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Some  Common  Insectivorous  Plants 

Interesting  Phenomena  of  Every  Day 


COMMON  to  our  locality  are 
several  interesting  specimens 
of  insectivorous  plants.  These 
plants  act  quite  contrary  to  the  na¬ 
tural  order  of  higher  forms  of  life, 
preying  upon  the  lower  ones.  In 
the  case  of  these  specimens  the 
plant  actually  entraps  and  devours 
the  animal.  Some  of  the  more 
common  of  these  plants  are  the 
round-leaved  sundew  (Drosera  ro- 
tundifolia),  the  bladderwort  (Utri- 
cularia  vulgaris),  and  the  pitcher 
plant  (Sarracenia  purpurea). 

To  begin  with  the  sundew  we  find 
a  blood-thirsty  little  miscreant 
which  to  the  casual  observer  appears 
perfectly  innocent.  Found  in  cran¬ 
berry  bogs,  it  appears  quite  incap¬ 
able  of  doing  any  harm  with  its 
nodding  raceme  of  buds  and  usually 
only  one  blossom,  which  opens  only 
in  the  sunshine.  Its  leaves  glisten 
with  what  appears  to  be  dew  even 
though  the  sun  may  be  high  in  the 
heavens.  A  fly  or  gnat  attracted 
by  this  alights  and  immediately 
finds  itself  glued  to  the  leaf,  while 
the  hairs  of  the  leaf  aid  in  securing 
it.  The  sticky  substance  soon  suf¬ 
focates  the  fly  as  it  covers  the  en¬ 
tire  body.  Excited  by  the  struggle 
the  hairs  close  tighter  and  the  whole 
leaf  rolls  up,  relaxing  only  after  the 
insect  is  dead.  Then  a  peptic  fluid 
resembling  closely  the  gastric  juice 
of  animals  is  exuded  and  the  plant 
digests  its  food.  These  plants  will 
embrace  bits  of  wood  or  chalk  tem¬ 
porarily,  but  soon  drop  them.  They 
can  also  be  overfed  with  bits  of  raw 
beef,  causing  fatal  attacks  of  “in¬ 
digestion.” 


The  bladderwort  grows  in  the 
water,  the  bladders  or  traps  being 
below  the  surface.  The  top  of  the 
bladder  is  covered  with  a  valve 
which  can  be  pressed  inward,  but 
immediately  snaps  shut  with  amaz¬ 
ing  tightness.  It  lives  on  small 
Crustacea  and  other  small  aquatic 
forms.  It  cannot,  like  the  sundew, 
digest  its  food,  but  lives  on  the 
products  of  decay.  So  tightly  does 
the  valve  fit  that  larvae  may  be 
found  dead  or  alive  with  half  of  the 
body  in  the  trap  and  half  out. 

In  peat  bogs  we  find  another  of 
these  insect  devouring  plants,  name¬ 
ly,  the  pitcher  plant.  This  plant 
again  has  a  different  method  of 
trapping  its  food.  In  this  case  the 
leaves  form  the  trap.  A  modification 
of  the  petiole  forms  a  deep  hollow 
pitcher,  having  for  its  spout  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  blade  or  leaf.  These 
pitchers  are  partly  filled  with  liquid, 
some  of  which  is  rain,  and  the  rest 
a  secretion  of  the  plant.  Some  re¬ 
latives  of  the  common  pitcher  plant 
have  hooded  lids  to  keep  out  the 
rain,  and  here  the  fluid  is  entirely 
a  secretion  of  the  plant.  Some  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  species  are  large 
enough  to  drown  mice  and  birds. 
A  sweet  secretion  within  the 
pitcher’s  rim  attracts  the  prey. 
Some  claim  this  is  intoxicating, 
others  that  it  is  an  anaesthetic. 
The  insects  can  easily  enter  through 
the  ring  of  stiff  hairs  directed  down¬ 
wards,  but  escape  is  impossible,  es¬ 
pecially  as  their  wings  are  wet.  The 
pitcher  plant,  like  the  bladderwort, 
is  forced  to  absorb  the  products  of 
(Please  turn  to  page  26) 
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Reforestration  and  the  Farmer  of 

Quebec 

By  G.  R.  Lane,  ''24. 


THE  farmer  of  Quebec  does  not  rely 
on  his  farm  alone  for  an  income. 
In  many  districts  the  growing  season  is 
rather  short  and  as  most  families  are 
large,  he  not  only  finds  it  necessary  but 
also  desirable  to  augment  t}ie  family 
revenue  by  hiring  himself,  his  sons  and 
his  horses  to  such  outside  activities  as 
roadbuilding  and  the  lumber  camps.  In 
fact5  in  too  many  districts  the  farm  is 
treated  more  as  a  sideline  to  the  last  two 
occupations  and  much  of  the  work  of 
tending  the  crops  and  the  stock  is  left 
to  the  women  and  younger  boys. 

Y\  hide  this  condition  may  be  deplored 
bv  some,  it  is  considered  by  others  onlv 
the  natural  outcome  of  a  rapidly  grow* 
ing  rural  population  seeking  new  land 
for  expansion  and  using  the  forest  and 
road  construction  as  a  means  of  supple¬ 
menting  the  income  until  sufficient  land 
is  cleared  to  provide  a  revenue  inde¬ 
pendent  of  outside  activities. 

Unfortunately,  in  Quebec  as  in  all 
other  provinces,  the  government  has 
oftened  opened  for  settlement,  sandy 
soils  which  at  first  may  have  appeared 
good  for  agriculture,  but  which,  after 
being  cropped  for  a  period  of  years, 
have  leached  rapidly  and  now  are  in 
such  condition  as  to  cause  them  to 
abandon  the  land,  or  seek  an  additional 
source  of  revenue. 

It  is  in  such  areas  that  the  Canada 
Power  &  Paper  Corp.  is  carrying  on 
with  great  energy  .  its  reforesting  of 
large  tracts  of  land  on  which  the  Al¬ 
mighty  only  intended  to  grow  trees, 
d  his  great  project  provides  employment 
for  hundreds  of  farmers  and  their  child¬ 


ren  at  a  time  of  year  when  work  at 
home  is  very  scarce. 

This  work  was  begun  at  first  in  a 
small  way  by  the  Eaurentide  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  about  seventeen  years  ago  and  un¬ 
der  the  able  guidance  of  Mr.  Ellwood 
Wilson,  now  Head  Forester  for  the 
Canada  Power  &  Paper  Corp.,  it  has 
been  steadily  built  up  until  it  is  one  of 
the  proudest  features  of  the  board  of 
directors. 

The  company  some  years  ago  estab¬ 
lished  a  policy  of  buying  farm  lands 
which  were  being  abandoned,  and  as 
soon  after  as  possible,  were  planted  with 
spruce  trees  to  provide  a  supplement  to 
the  timber  limits  and  furnish  a  future 
crop  of  pulpwood  close  to  the  mills. 

In  1914  a  nursery  was  established 
which  has  become  the  largest  non-gov¬ 
ernment  nursery  in  Canada  with  an  an- 
ual  production  of  ten  million  trees. 

It  is  here  that  the  farmer  increases 
his  revenue.  There  are  two  busy  per¬ 
iods  in  reforestation  work,  the  four 
weeks  previous  to  the  sowing  of 
grain  and  the  four  weeks  immed¬ 
iately  after  the  harvest.  During  each  of 
these  two  periods  the  Nursery  at  Grand’- 
Mere  attracts  from  the  farms  of  the 
surrounding  parishes  over  two  hundred 
men,  boys  and  girls.  One  farmer,  last 
year,  with  a  large  family  worked  for 
five  weeks,  and  the  combined  earnings 
for  the  family  amounted  to  $16.  per  day, 
or  over  S500.  for  the  fall  planting  season. 

Already  fifteen  square  miles  of  land 
have  been  planted,  but  from  now  on  the 
company's  reforestation  programme  calls 
for  the  planting  of  ten  square  miles  with 
(Please  turn  to  page  30) 
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EDITORIAL 


THE  FRESHMAN  CLASS 


At  this  time  of  the  year  everyone 
connected  with  the  College  looks  for¬ 
ward  to  the  arrival  of  the  New  Fresh¬ 
man  Class.  Freshmen  it  is  up  to  you 
to  show  the  undergraduates  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  that  you  realize  the 
importance  and  value  of  the  opportun¬ 
ity  which  you  are  enjoying  of  attending 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College.  We 
understand  that  this  year  several  new 
scholarship  funds  have  been  made 
available  to  make  it  possible  for  a 
number  of  young  men  to  attend  the 
College  who  otherwise  would  not  re¬ 
ceive  the  chance. 

We  wish  here  to  commend  the  spirit 
behind  this  wonderful  work  and  you 
men  who  have  been  fortunate  in  receiv¬ 
ing  the  scholarship  will  be  expected  to 
prove  that  this  generosity  is  deserved. 

At  first  and  always  you  must  keep 


uppermost  in  your  mind  that  the  prim¬ 
ary  object  of  a  course  at  the  Agricul- 
ural  College  is  to  acquire  agricultural 
knowledge.  Of  course  there  are  other 
activities — executive,  athletic,  social. 
But  never  let  these  overshadow  thereat 
object  of  your  attendance  at  the  Col¬ 
lege.  You  are  expected  and  urged  to 
participate  in  all  these  activities  but 
only  as  a  means  to  further  your  ed¬ 
ucation  and  acquaint  yon  with  respons¬ 
ibility. 

NEW  COLLEGE  BUILDINGS 


This  year  has  seen  the  most  extens- 

«/ 

ive  building  program  ever  carried  on  at 
the  College. 

The  Horticultural  Building  which  was 
begun  last  summer  has  now  been  in 
use  for  over  three  months  and  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well  equipped  for  carrying 
on  experimental  work.  The  class- 
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rooms  are  also  well  planned  and  pro¬ 
vide  for  every  branch  of  study. 

The  New  Administration  Building 
and  men’s  residence  also  commenced 
lest  year  now  shows  that  the  Campus 
will  have  lost  none  of  its  stateliness  and 
beautj"  by  the  removal  of  the  old  main 
buildings.  The  construction  of  walls, 
floors  and  roof  of  unit  Xo.  1  (the  front 
section  of  the  building)  is  now  nearing 
completion.  The  tower  which  rises  in 
the  centre  of  the  front  of  the  building 
embodies  a  departure  from  symetrical 
architecture  noticeable,  also,  in  the  rest 
of  the  front  section,  which  adds  to 
the  impressiveness  of  the  huge  struct¬ 
ure. 

A  long  awaited  and  much  needed 
piece  of  campus  equipment  is  to  be  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  tower,  namely  a  clock. 

e/ 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  timepiece 
will  be  one  which  mav  always  be  re- 
lied  upon  to  show  the  correct  time  so 
that  all  watches  of  faculty  and  student:, 
mav  be  of  one  standard,  guided  bv  the 
master.  Such  a  thing  as  the  watches 
of  two  successive  lecturers  varying  by 
as  much  as  ten  minutes  has  been  known 
to  occur  and  this  certainly  leaves 
room  for  considerable  improvement 
which  we  hope  will  come  with  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  a  tower  clock. 

The  erection  of  a  new  heating  plant 
and  the  renewal  of  the  water  supply 
system  made  imperative  by  the  removal 
of  the  old  and  almost  obsolete  equip¬ 
ment  has  almost  reached  completion. 


T  he  heating  unit  and  new  well  are 
located  in  the  hollow  where  the  Field. 
Husbandry  barns  were  formerly.  A 
new  water  tower  has  been  erected  on 
the  rising  ground  in  the  centre  of  the 
Field  Husbandry  experimental  plots. 
The  tank  and  steel  structure  are  up  to 
date  in  construction  and  the  capacity 
is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  old 
tank. 

Another  necessary  addition  to  the 
number  of  buildings  on  the  campus  is 
the  erection  of  additional  dormitory 
space  for  students  in  Macdonald  In¬ 
stitute.  This  is  now  being  provided 
on  the  sight  once  occupied  by  the 
old  Graesser  residence,  acquired  two 
years  ago.  but  partially  destroyed  by 
fire  this  last  Spring.  The  removal  of 
debris  has  now  been  completed  and 
building  operations  started  on  a  $50,000 
residence  to  accomodate  45  girls. 

Although  the  new  golf  course  and  re¬ 
creation  field  to  the  north  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  campus  which  was  donated  by 
Arthur  Cutten,  a  native  son  of  Guelph, 
cannot  be  quite  classed  as  part  of  the 
College  building  program  it  is  promin¬ 
ent  enough  in  the  eyes  of  the  students  to 
receive  mention.  The  preparation  of  a 
rugby  field  and  natural  hillside  stad¬ 
ium  which  was  planned  has  not  yet 
been  undertaken  but  the  work  on  the 
golf  course  has  been  proceeded  with 
and  at  least  half  of  the  course  will  be 
ready  for  play  next  Spring. 


The  sudden  death  of  Miss  Annie  O. 
Hallett  on  August  17,  1930,  at  Guelph, 
removes  a  past  member  of  the  library 
staff.  Miss  Hallett  was,  until  recently, 
head  librarian  of  Massey  Library. 


Habits  can  be  shaped  and  changed. 
There  is  no  mystery  about  them.  It  is 
only  when  we  think  of  changing  charact¬ 
er  that  mystery  begins.  But  what  is 
one’s  character? — only  predominant  hab¬ 
it  systems. — Harry  A.  Overstreet. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

New  Units  of  Linear  Measurements 


The  units  of  linear  measurement 
tl  at  are  legal  in  Canada  are: — the 
inch,  the  foot,  the  yard,  the  rod,  the 
chain  and  the  mile.  Other  units 
used  less  often  include  the  digit,  the 
link,  and  the  furlong.  The  respec¬ 
tive  relations,  each  to  each,  of  the 
units  first  mentioned,  are  well 
known.  It  may  be  well  to  recall 
what  the  others  mentioned  stand 
for.  A  digit  is  the  width  of  a  finger, 
and,  is  rated  at  %  of  an  inch.  A 
link  is  7.92  inches.  A  furlong  is 
1-8  of  a  mile,  or  1-8  cf  1,760  yards, 
being  220  yards.  This  length  is 
660  feet,  or  7,920  inches.  It  will  be 
Observed  that  expressed  as  links, 
one  furicng  is  7,920  inches,  divided 
by  7.92,  or  1,000  links.  A  furlong 
expressed  as  digits  would  total 
It, 560  digits.  Other  than  as  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  length,  in  a  few  particulars, 
to  express  diameters  of  rings  and 
pipe,  or  quite  differently,  to  repre¬ 
sent  1-12  of  the  diameter  of  the 
moon  and  of  the  sun,  the  “digit” 
unit  is,  at  present,  seldom  employ¬ 
ed.  Its  place  in  the  units  of  mea¬ 
sure,  now  in  use  in  Canada,  gives, 
however,  much  color  to  the  view 
that  some  of  our  other  units  of 
length  were  meant,  in  due  course, 
to  pass  out,  and  disappear  from  the 
system  of  linear  measurement,  in 
use  in  English  speaking  countries. 
For,  a  digit  represents  the  span  of 
width  of  the  finger,  and,  if  one  adopt 
the  resulting  length,  of  %  inch  to 
the  other  unit  of  a  foot,  or  12  in¬ 
ches,  one  gets  9  inches.  Now,  if,  in 
place  of  the  foot  which  is  a  measure 
of  the  length  of  the  human  foot, 


approximately,  one  takes,  as  a  unit 
of  length,  the  span  of  the  hand,  from 
tip  of  little  finger  to  tip  of  thumb, 
when  spread  out,  one  gets  actually, 
a  length  of  9  or  10  inches.  If  one 
adopts  this  length,  as  the  basis  of  a 
new  system  of  linear  measurement, 
and  refer  to  it,  as  a  “span,”  it  is 
possible  to  work  out  a  new  system 
of  linear  measurement  that  is  not  so 
revoluntionary  that  it  cannot  be 
adopted  in  commercial  and  scientific, 
or,  other  realm  where  the  existing 
linear  standards  of  measurement 
are  employed  in  Canada,  or  else¬ 
where,  with  little  difficulty. 

Assuming  that  a  span  is  10  in¬ 
ches,  let  it  be  taken  as  expedient  and 
necessary  that  four  spans  will  re¬ 
present  one  “spar”  or  40  inches. 
Then,  in  place  of  the  chain  of  66 
feet,  or  22  yards,  there  is  chosen  the 
new  unit  of  measurement,  “the 
truss,”  to  represent  24  spars,  and  as 
a  spar  equals  40  inches,  it  is  agreed 
that  each  truss  equals  24  times  40 
inches,  or  80  feet  of  the  old  stand¬ 
ard  of  length.  Then,  since  there 
are  80  chains  to  a  mile,  by  inter¬ 
change  of  numerals,  it  is  found  that 
there  are  in  a  mile,  66  trusses  of 
the  new  standard  of  linear  measure¬ 
ment.  Accordingly,  the  new  stand¬ 
ards  of  length  become,  as  follows: 

One  digit= %  inch. 

Ten  inches^one  span. 

Four  spans=one  spar. 

Twenty-four  spars— one  truss. 

Sixty-six  trusses=one  mile. 

Examination  of  the  nomenclature 
and  actual  lengths  of  the  new  svs- 
(Please  turn  to  page  32) 
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News  and  Views 

No  Discouragement  Among  Sheepmen 

PRICES  OF  LAMB  AND  WOOL  IN  RELATIVELY  STRONG 

POSITION 


Compared  with  a  year  ago,  agri¬ 
cultural  prices  in  all  lines  show  a 
considerable  reduction  over  a  year 
ago,  but  relatively  speaking  the 
producer  of  lambs  and  wool  is  in  a 
much  stronger  position  than  those 
depending  on  other  farm  products. 
Undoubtedly  because  of  this  rela¬ 
tively  strong  position,  less  discour¬ 
agement  is  reported  among  sheep 
owners  than  other  classes  of  farm¬ 
ers  and  progress  in  breeding  and 
care  which  got  under  way  a  few 
years  ago  is  being  well  maintained. 
A  summary  prepared  by  the  Indus¬ 
trial  and  Development  Council  of 
Canadian  Meat  Packers  shows  that 
butter  prices  this  summer  are  much 
behind  those  of  1929,  the  June  value 
being  down  to  78%,  while  that  for 
July  will  show  a  still  further  de¬ 
cline.  Hogs  during  the  same  period 
are  quoted  at  89%  of  last  July; 
cattle  82%;  barley  53%,  and  wheat 
61%.  Lambs  on  the  other  hand, 
appear  to  have  held  up  well,  mak¬ 
ing  rapid  recovery  from  the  low 
point  reached  in  March  last,  and 
standing  at  92%  during  June.  Wool 
has  registered  more  decline,  but  is 
still  quoted  at  almost  67%  of  the 
average  price  last  July  when  (the 
market  was  near  the  peak.  Of  course, 
with  Canada  not  producing  as  much 
lamb  and  wool  as  is  consumed  in 
the  country,  it  is  only  natural  that 
these  two  products  should  compare 
very  favourably  with  those  of  the 
dairy,  beef  and  grain  growing  indus- 


aries  which  must  look  to  markets 
outside  the  country  as  an  outlet  for 
a  large  percentage  of  their  total 
production. 

As  intimated  in  the  first  para¬ 
graph,  there  has  been  no  let-up  in 
progress  in  the  sheep  breeding  in¬ 
dustry.  All  over  the  country,  dip¬ 
ping  is  being  regarded  more  and 
more  as  a  regular  matter  of  routine 
and  certainly  a  larger  percentage  of 
the  Canadian  sheep  population  pass¬ 
ed  through  the  dipping  tanks  this 
year  than  ever  before.  In  fact, 
officials  of  the  Canadian  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Wool  Growers  report  sales  of 
powder  dip  alone  sufficient  to  dip 
one-third  of  the  total  number  of 
sheep  in  this  country.  Moreover,  the 
improvement  in  the  type  of  breed¬ 
ing  stock  used  has  been  maintained, 
and  this  coupled  with  the  war  on 
internal  parasites  has  resulted  in 
healthier  and  better  sheep.  At  the 
same  time,  there  has  been  a  favour¬ 
able  response  by  consumers,  the  per 
ccpfta  consumption  of  lamb  during 
flie  last  twelve  months  rising  fully 
a  pound.  A  large  part  of  this  in¬ 
crease,  of  course,  is  traced  to  our 
growing  tourist  traffic,  summer  visit¬ 
ors  demanding  tender  high-quality 
lamb  which  the  Canadian  producers 
have  been  endeavouring  to  produce 
in  larger  quantities  during  the  last 
two  years.  All  of  this  indicates  that 
Canadian  sheep  owners  are  in  a  very 
sound  position,  and  a  particularly 
favourable  position  to  take  full  ad- 
(Please  turn  to  page  28) 
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Changes  in  Graduate  List 

July  31st,  1930. 


T.  M.  Armstrong*,  ’22,  is  City  Re¬ 
presentative  for  G.  S.  Gunn  &  Co. 
Ltd.,  Regina,  Sask. 

T.  H.  Binnie,  ’07,  is  editor  of 
“Trader  &  Canadian  Jeweller,”  at 
73  Richmond  St.,  W.  Toronto. 

J.  F.  Clark,  ’96,  is  raising  avo¬ 
cados  in  California.  His  address  is 
777  Woodbury  Road,  Altedena,  Cal. 

H.  Clark,  ’17,  is  representative  of 
Chipman  Chemical  Engineering  Co., 
Ltd.  His  address  is  C-o.  O.  A.  C., 
Guelph. 

R.  I).  Colquette,  ’15,  is  Associate 
Editor  of  “Country  Guide,”  Winni¬ 
peg,  Man. 

A.  Cory,  ’15,  is  engaged  in  adver¬ 
tising  work  in  Windsor.  His  ad¬ 
dress  is  729  Victoria  Ave.,  Windsor, 
Ont. 

F.  B.  Cotswortli,  ’22,  is  Canadian 
Government  Emigration  Agent,  Can¬ 
adian  Building,  Trafalgar  Square, 
London,  S.  W.  I.,  England. 

W.  R.  Dewar,  ’04,  is  a  fruit  and 
vegetables  broker  in  Leamington, 
Ont. 

C.  R.  Deneau,  ’21,  was  accidently 
killed  in  Michigan  in  1929. 

W.  E.  J.  Edwards,  ’10,  is  in  the 

Real  Estate  and  Insurance  business 


in  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

K.  S.  Ellsworth,  ’23,  is  Township 
Clerk  for  Township  of  Bertie.  His 
address  is  Ridgeway,  Ont. 

J.  H.  Fay,  ’12,  is  a  Florist  and 
Nurseryman  at  Gildersleeve,  Conn., 
U.  S.  A. 

J.  G.  Ferguson,  ’28,  will  be  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  Whitby  High  School, 
Whitby,  Out.,  in  September. 

G.  M.  Frier,  ’08,  is  in  charge  of 
Division  of  Short  Courses  and  Ex¬ 
hibits,  Agricultural  Extension  Dept., 
Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

B.  E.  Foyston,  ’15,  is  Field  Super¬ 
visor  with  Dominion  Land  Settle¬ 
ment  Board,  at  Byron,  Ont. 

H.  S.  Fry,  ’14,  is  Director  of  Pub¬ 
licity,  Saskatchewan  Co-Operative 
Wheat  Growers  Ltd.,  Wheat  Pool 
Building,  Regina,  Sask. 

E.  G.  Gordon,  ’15,  is  Live  Stock 
Buyer  for  Canadian  Packing  Co., 
Peterboro,  Ont. 

J.  A.  Gray,  ’22,  is  Branch  Manag¬ 
er  for  C.  S.  Gunn  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  (Mort¬ 
gage,  Loans,  Real  Estate  and  In¬ 
surance),  Regina,  Sask. 

R.  J.  Griffin,  ’17,  is  a  farmer  and 
tile  drainage  contractor.  His  address 
is  R.  R.  No.  1,  Sarnia..  Ont. 
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K.  A.  Harrison,  ’21,  is  Assistant 
Plant  Pathologist,  Kentville,  N.  S. 

M.  P.  Harrison,  ’30,  is  Agricultur¬ 
al  Representative  at  Gagetown,  N.B. 

I.  B.  Henderson,  ’ll,  is  farming  at 
R.  R.  No.  7,  Guelph,  Ont. 

Co  I).  Jarvis,  ’99,  is  an  Insurance 
Agent  with  the  London  Life,  Lister 
Block,  Hamilton,  Out. 

E.  V.  Lawson,  ’17,  is  farming  at 
R.  R.  No.  5,  Goderich,  Ont. 

€.  31.  Lee,  ’21,  is  a  Contractor  at 
Paris  Junction,  Ont. 

S.  A.  Lord,  ’18,  is  a  Physician  at 
53  Union  St.,  Newark,  Ohio. 

A.  B.  MacDonald,  ’20,  is  Director 
of  Extension  Department,  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier  University,  Antigon- 
ish,  N.  S. 

C.  F.  3Iackenzie,  ’19,  is  Live  Stock 
Promoter  for  the  Dominion  Live 
Stock  Branch.  His  address  is  560 
George  St.,  Woodstock,  Ont. 

H.  E.  31iller,  ’20,  is  Supt.  of  Bal- 
lantyne  Dairies  Ltd.,  313  Pitt  St.  E., 
Windsor,  Ont. 

Jo  F.  Monroe,  ’09,  is  Inspector  for 
State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Baxley,  Ga.,  U.S.A. 

F.  G.  31urdock,  ’17,  has  taken  up 
aviation.  His  home  address  is  Clin¬ 
ton,  Ont. 

H.  R.  Murray,  ’23,  is  with  the  Dom¬ 
inion  Seed  Branch,  Ottawa,  Out. 

G.  P.  McEostie,  ’12,  is  Professor 
of  Field  Husbandry  at  the  Manitoba 
Agricultural  College,  Winnipeg, 
Man. 

E.  M.  3IeKenzie,  ’23,  is  engaged 
in  Fertilizer  Extension  Work,  Chem¬ 
istry  Dept.,  O.A.C.,  Guelph. 

A.  McKenney,  ’07,  is  farming  at 
Ruth ven,  Ont. 

P.  M.  Overliolt,  ’18,  is  Acting  As¬ 
sistant  to  Seed  Commissioner,  Seed 
Branch,  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Ot¬ 
tawa. 


R.  C.  Packard,  ’ll,  is  teaching  Bac¬ 
teriology  and  Public  Health  at 
Mass.  Agr.  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

R.  A.  Patterson,  ’29,  will  be  teach¬ 
ing  at  the  Lindsay  Collegiate  In¬ 
stitute,  Lindsay,  Ont.,  in  September. 

G.  Sc  Peren,  ’15,  is  Principal  of 
the  Massey  Agricultural  College, 
Palmerston,  New  Zealand. 

A.  31.  Porter,  ’20,  continues  as 

Registrar  at  the  O.A.C.,  and  is  still 
in  residence  there.  But - 

J0  Ee  Rettie,  ’12,  is  Exhibition 
Manager,  Exhibition  Office,  Bran¬ 
don,  Man. 

.  .  H.  K.  Revel],  ’ll,  is  Poultry  farm¬ 
ing  at  Goderich,  Ont. 

G.  E.  Sanders,  is  Entomologist 
in  charge  of  Research  Work  on 
Insecticides  and  Fungicides  for  the 
Ansbacher  Siegle  Corporation,  50 
Union  Square,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

P.  Stewart,  ’ll,  is  Field  Man  for 
the  Canada  Malting  Co.,  1702  Royal 
Bank  Building,  Toronto. 

R.  K.  Stratford,  ’15,  is  Research 
Chemist  with  the  Imperial  Oil  Co., 
Sarnia,  Ont. 

Jo  Rs  Sweeney,  ’20,  is  in  charge  of 
Winnipeg  Office  of  Dominion  Dairy 
and  Cold  Storage  Branch.  His  ad¬ 
dress  is  143  Parliament  Building. 
Winnipeg,  Man. 

3Y.  I).  Thompson,  ’21,  is  farming 
at  R.  R.  No.  1,  Brooklin,  Ont. 

B.  E.  Tolton,  ’22,  will  be  teaching 
at  the  Humberside  Collegiate,  To¬ 
ronto,  in  September. 

3V.  A.  Townsley,  ’15,  is  Managing 
Director  of  Industrial  Brokers  Ltd., 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 

P.  O.  Yan  Sickle,  ’12,  is  a  Life  In¬ 
surance  Agent  with  the  Canada  Life, 
405  Pigott  Building,  Hamilton. 

J.  31.  IVaterman,  ’18,  is  an  Opto¬ 
metrist  at  Orillia,  Ont. 
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B.  J.  Waters,  ’02,  is  a  merchant 
and  farmer  at  Keechi,  Texas. 

F.  A.  Wiggins,  ’20,  is  supervisor 
of  Poultry  and  Creamery  Depts.  of 
Canada  Packers  Ltd.,  West  Toronto. 

O.  H.  J.  White,  ’22,  is  a  Dairy  Pro¬ 
duce  Grader,  Dominion  Dept,  of 
Agriculture,  165  Common  St.,  Mon¬ 
treal,  Que. 

P.  E.  Angle,  ’09,  is  Manager  of  the 
Bedford  Park  Floral  Co.,  Richmond 
Hill,  Out. 

F.  F.  Baird,  ’28,  is  a  Live  Stock 
Promotor  with  the  Dominion  Live 
Stock  Branch.  His  address  is  Box 
200,  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I. 

W.  D.  Breckon,  ’00,  is  Canadian 
Government  Agent  at  825  Marquette 
St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  U.S.A. 

PL  M.  Campbell,  ’20,  is  Principal 
of  the  High  School  at  Fergus,  Out. 

J.  R.  Cavers,  ’29,  is  pursuing 
Graduate  work  at  the  Poultry  De¬ 
partment,  University  of  Minnesota, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

F.  A.  Clowes,  ’08,  is  Principal  of 
the  Leilehua  High  School  at  Wah- 
iawa,  Hawaii. 

G.  W.  Collins,  ’10,  is  an  Insurance 
Agent.  His  address  is  1014^  Vic¬ 
toria  Ave.,  Fort  William,  Out. 

G.  i\  Collins,  ’28,  is  on  the  Staff 
of  the  Economics  Department,  O.  A. 
C.,  Guelph. 

W.  1).  E.  Donaldson,  ’24,  will  be 
teaching  at  the  Windsor  Collegiate 
in  'September. 

A.  R.  G.  Fins  lie,  ’28,  is  pursuing 
Graduate  work  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  and  the  Poultry  Depart¬ 
ment,  O.A.C.  His  address  is  Poultry 
Department,  O.A.C. ,  Guelph. 

F.  Wo  Gregory,  ’25,  is  in  the  Plant 
Inspection  Office,  Dominion  Ento¬ 
mological  Branch,  Niagara  Falls, 
Ont. 


J.  H.  Hare,  ’08,  is  Superintendent 
of  the  Provincial  Poultry  Farm, 
North  Edmonton,  Alta. 

I).  PL  Kelley,  ’24,  is  an  Agricultur¬ 
al  Representative  at  Stewiacke,  N.S. 

W.  L.  Kerr,  ’25,  is  located  at  Rock¬ 
spring,  Ont. 

C.  E.  Lackner,  ’16,  is  now  living 
at  53  Lyon  Ave.,  Guelph.  He  is  a 
Creamery  Inspector  and  Instructor 
at  the  Dairy  School  at  the  O.  A.  C., 
Guelph. 

E.  A.  Miller,  ’25,  will  be  teaching 
in  the  Stratford  Normal  School  in 
September. 

L.  M.  Ogilvie,  ’21,  Is  Chief  Weed 
Supervisor  with  the  Saskatchewan 
Department  of  Agriculture.  His  ad¬ 
dress  is  Cadallac,  Sask. 

Go  PL  Patterson,  ’24,  is  Provincial 
Agriculturist  for  the  American 
Cyanamid  Co.  He  is  living  at  245 
Woolwich  St.,  Guelph,  Ont. 

PV  A.  Ross,  ’22,  is  with  the  Maple 
Leaf  Milling  Co.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

N.  A.  Rudolf,  ’05,  is  a  Planter  in 
Jamaica.  His  address  is  “The  Orch¬ 
ard,”  Hopewell,  Jamaica,  B.  W.  I. 

H,  H.  Selwyn,  ’18,  is  a  Junior 
Chemist  at  the  Central  Experiment¬ 
al  Farm,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

C.  A.  Shoemaker,  ’24,  will  be  teach¬ 
ing  at  the  High  School  at  Scarboro, 
Ont.,  in  September. 

W.  Southworth,  ’12,  is  doing  Re¬ 
search  work  in  Plant  Breeding  at 
the  Agricultural  College,  University 
of  Wales,  Aberystwyth,  Wales. 

A„  E.  Springstead,  ’22,  is  in  the 
Dairy  business  in  Morrisburg,  Ont. 

H«  L.  Trueman,  ’21,  is  Secretary 
of  the  Canadian  Society  of  Techni¬ 
cal  Agriculturists,  Box  625,  Ottawa, 
Ont. 

J.  We  Wadsworth,  ’21,  is  living  at 
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539  Hazel  St.,  Glendale,  Calif.,  U.  S. 

A. 

F.  C.  Wasson,  *22,  is  Provincial 
Dairy  Instructor,  Dept,  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Parliament  Buildings,  Victoria, 

B.  C, 

E,  A.  Weir,  ?12,  is  Director  of 
Radio,  Canadian  National  Railways, 
Montreal,  P.  Q. 

E.  Go  To  Wright,  *28,  is  'in  the 
office  of  Canadian  Industries  Limit¬ 
ed,  Hamilton,  Ont.  His  home  is  at 
Ancaster,  Ont. 

W.  Wo  Young,  *21,  is  a  Swine 
Grader  with  the  Dominion  Live 
Stock  Branch,  59  Victoria  Street, 
Toronto,  Ont, 


A.  B.  WILMOT  PASSES  AWAY 

An  Associate  Member  of  Year  ’88  is 
Called  by  Death 

Allan  Benjamin  Wilmot  for  many 
years  a  well  known  resident  of  Freder- 

What  Do  Our 

At  the  recent  Canadian  National 
Exhibition  two  first  prizes  in  the 
Landscape  division  were  won  by  O. 
A.C.  men.  Herb  Tillman,  ’28,  won  the 
first  prize  in  the  Formal  Garden 
class,  and  Leslie  Hancock,  ’22,  won 
first  in  the  Naturalistic  Garden  class. 

Any  who  visited  the  Horticulture 
Building  will  remember  these  two 
exhibits.  That  of  the  Connon  Nur- 


icton,  died  last  night  at  Westfield,  N.  B., 
at  the  summer  home  of  his  sistey  Mrs. 
George  Parke,  of  Montreal.  The  de¬ 
ceased  was  in  his  63rd  year  and  had  been 
in  ill  health  for  several  years.  He  was 
a  retired  member  of  the  Dominion  Civil 
Service,  having  been  given  a  pension  in 
1928,  as  travelling  investigating  officer 
for  the  Maritime  provinces,  Dominion 
Department  of  Immigration  and  Colon¬ 
ization.  I  he  deceased  was  a  member  of 
a  Sunbury  county  family,  the  name  of 

which  has  been  prominently  identified 
with  the  history  of  New  Brunswick  since 
the  beginning  of  the  province,  Ilia 
grandfather,  Hon.  R.  W.  Wilmot,  being 
one  of  the  Fathers  of  Confederation, 
and  later  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New 
Brunswick. 

Graduates  Do? 

series  Limited  was  designed  by  Herb 
Tillman,  who  is  at  the  present  time 
Vice-President  and  General  Manager 
of  that  firm.  The  exhibit  of  the 
Brookdale  Nurseries,  of  Bowman- 
ville,  was  the  work  of  Leslie  Han¬ 
cock. 

We  offer  our  congratulations  to 
these  two  men. 


“Think  of  something  very  nice,” 
said  the  dentist  as  he  started  to  drill, 
“then  you  won’t  notice  the  pain.” 

The  patient  did  not  move. 

“Splendid!  What  did  you  think 
about?” 

“Well,  I  thought  my  boss  was  here 
in  my  place.” 


Sophomore — “I’m  for  a  five  day 
week.  How  about  you,  Bill?” 

Ditto — “New,  I’m  for  a  five  day 
week-end.” 


“Whatya  dour’?” 

“I’m  writing  a  book.” 
“What  a  novel  idea!” 
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Dominion  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Exhibit 

at  Calgary  Stampede 


One  of  the  most  interesting  ex- 
Mbits  at  the  Calgary  Stampede 
proved  to  be  that  of  Miss  Edith 
Elliott,  who  is  a  graduate  of  Mac¬ 
donald  Institute.  This  exhibit  con¬ 
trasted  the  methods  of  canning  used 
in  grandmother’s  day  with  those  of 
the  present  day. 

Through  a  window  of  a  brick 
house  one  saw  a  large  awkward 
kitchen  of  grandmother’s  day.  In 
this  were  displayed  methods  of  pre¬ 
serving  food,  which  depended  on 
jars  and  -crocks,  only  too  often  in¬ 
sufficiently  sealed,  and  vegetables 
dried  or  made  into  pickles.  Through 
another  window  was  seen  the  mod¬ 
ern  kitchen  presenting  a  pleasant 
picture  of  home  canned  fruit  and 
vegetable  in  thoroughly  sealed 
jars,  well  canned  commercial  pro¬ 
ducts  and  added  advantages  for 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  with 
modern  refrigeration.  The  kitchen 
itsellf  was  finished  in  a  highly  at¬ 
tractive  manner  with  gay  modern¬ 
istic  touches.  A  pleasing  color 
scheme  was  carried  throughout,  and 
appeared  even  in  the  brightly  color¬ 
ed  pots  and  pans. 

The  whole  exhibit  was  enclosed 
by  a  green  and  yellow  fence,  and  the 
lawn  between  the  fence  and  house 
had  a  cobblestone  walk,  which  erave 

7  v. _ > 


the  whole  a  very  pleasing  appear¬ 
ance. 

The  object  of  the  exhibit  was 
to  encourage  the  use  of  more  Can¬ 
adian  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  also 
to  huy  them  by  the  grade.  Food 
values  were  suggested  to  the  on¬ 
lookers  by  changing  colored  slides. 

Each  day  the  value  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  the  diet  was  emphas¬ 
ized  in  a  new  manner.  The  fruits 
and  vegetables  used  for  that  day 
were  displayed  on  a  table  on  the 
lawn.  On  Monday  canned  products 
as  preserved  cherries,  pineapples, 
pears  and  asparagus  were  shown. 
Luncheon  and  supper  dishes  were 
displayed  on  Tuesday,  and  for  Wed¬ 
nesday  the  left-overs  from  Tuesday 
were  made  into  attractive,  appetiz¬ 
ing  salads.  The  following  day  were 
shown  cool  deserts  for  summer  days. 
Without  being  at  the  exhibit  on 
Friday  one  might  not  realize  in  how 
many  various  ways  potatoes  might 
be  cooked.  This  exhibit  might  well 
have  been  called  “The  How’s, 
When’s  and  Why’s  of  Cooking  Pota¬ 
toes.”  Jams,  jellies  and  pickles  for 
Saturday  on  the  closing  day  proved 
very  interesting. 

Pamphlets  prepared  by  Miss  El¬ 
liot,  containing  illustrations  and  ex¬ 
planations  of  new  methods  of  pre- 
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serving  foods,  and  also  equipment 
suggestions,  as  well  as  a  bulletin  on 
canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
with  recipes  were  given  to  those 
desiring  them. 

FINANCIAL  REPORT  OF  MAC  HALL 
STUDENTS’  COUNCIL 


Receipts 


Cash  on  hand,  Sept.,  1929  . 

...S  99.97 

...  1,035.00 
52.00 

Interest  . 

16.73 

$1,203.70 

Expenditures 

.  ..S  91.25 

. . .  227.00 

Philharmonic  . 

93.50 

S.  C.  A .  93.50 

Magazines  &  Newspapers  ....  11.25 

Sing-Songs  .  9.47 

Gifts  .  79.43 

Tips  .  28.02 

Flowers  .  34.45 

Mirrors  .  7.50 

Crests  .  7.40 

Yr.  Book  Photo .  12.00 

Banquet  .  58.05 

Sewing  Machines .  4.15 

Stationery  .  8.15 

Cash  Box  .  1.40 

Floor-wax  .  12.28 

Graduation  expenses  .  62.40 

Scholarship  .  300.00 


Cash  on  hand .  62.50 


$1,203.70 


liar  Alumnar  Mats 


Mac  ’29 


NORMALS 

Hazel  Cox- — Has  been  sick  in  Ed¬ 
monton  for  some  time,  but  is  now 
back  to  work  at  the  Agricultural 
College  at  Olds,  Alta. 

Flo.  Lamont— Don’t  know  exactly 
what  she’s  doing,  but  we  have  a 
suspicion  what  she’s  going  to  do! 

Marge  Monahan— Teaching  in  To¬ 
ronto.  Finds  time  to  join  the  other 
members  of  the  Mac.  Club  once  a 
month. 

Ruth  NielicI— Relieved  during 
April  in  the  Christie  Hospital,  Lon¬ 
don.  Is  now  in  a  Toronto  hospital. 

Eimna  Peterson- — Teaching  in  the 
Agricultural  College  at  Raymond, 
Alta.  Spent  Easter  in  Calgary  with 
Florence  Mooney  and  Lily  Reid. 


Lily  Reid— Combining  the  task  of 
teacher  at  Edmonton  Technical 
School,  with  those  of  social  butter¬ 
fly  and  golf  enthusiast. 

No  rah  Vicars — Was  called  home 
from  pupil-work  in  New  York  in 
January,  and  is  now  teaching  in 
Armstrong,  B.  C. 

ASSOCIATES 

Grace  Annis — Working  hard  as 
usual  at  Wellesley  Hospital,  To¬ 
ronto. 

Edith  Bell — Has  finished  her  pupil 
work  at  Jefferson  hospital,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Isabel  Christie  —  At  home  in 
Guelph,  after  finishing  her  pupil- 
work  in  Montreal. 

Peg.  Cummins — On  last  reports 
was  teaching  Home  Economics  in 
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Collingwood,  but  finding  time  for  an 
occasional  trip  to  Guelph  and  To¬ 
ronto. 

Helen  Dunbar — On  latest  news 
was  at  home  at  Owen  Sound.  She 
was  at  Western  Hospital,  Toronto, 
till  June  3rd. 

Betty  Embury — Is  taking  some 
more  pupil  work  in  Montreal.  She’s 
“into  it  with  a  passion,”  we  hear. 

Dorothy  Fraser — Is  finishing  her 
pupil-work  at  White  Plains,  N.  Y  , 
commuting  to  A.  M.  A.  meetings  to 
meet  her  old  classmates  occasional¬ 
ly. 

Dorothy  Froats — Recently  finish¬ 
ed  pupil-work  in  the  States. 

Doris  Goulding — Leaving  her  posi¬ 
tion  as  Dietitian  at  Alma  College, 
we  hear  she’s  contemplating  a  trip 
West — alone? 

Marg«  Hales — At  Simcoe  Hospital. 
Is  it  officially  or  for  pupil-work? 

Adelaide  Henry— Is  busy  being 
Dietitian  and  Housekeeper  at  the 
Galt  Hospital,  Lethbridge,  Alta. 

Inga  Hislop — Enjoyed  Spring¬ 
time  in  the  Rockies  at  the  Royal 
Inland  Hospital,  Kamloops,  B.  C. 

Jean  Keith — Doing  the  same  at 
imr  home  in  Enderby,  B.C. 

May  Ketchen — A  bride  of  last  Sep¬ 
tember..  is  housekeeping  in  Hamil¬ 
ton. 

Grace  Kyle — Finished  her  pupil- 
work  at  Royal  Victoria  in  Montreal 
— and  then  what? 

Marion  Laing — With  Dot  Fraser 
at  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Ruth  McCabe— Had  to  stop  pupil- 
work  in  January  on  account  of  ill- 
health.  She  was  reported  to  be  go¬ 
ing  back  to  it  this  spring. 


Ruth  Madill  —  Finished  pupil- 
work  at  T.  G.  H.  She  liked  every¬ 
thing  but  getting  up  at  6.30. 

Gertrude  Mahood — Is  married  and 
living  in  Toronto. 

Jane  Parks: — -Has  been  appointed 
assistant  Dietitian  at  Jefferson  Hos¬ 
pital,  Philadelphia,  but  is  at  present 
at  home  in  Owen  Sound. 

Eleanor  Peacock  and  Helen  Petit 
— finished  pupil-work  in  Ottawa 
Civic  in  February. 

Grace  Sedgewick — Is  advocating- 
numerous  reforms  for  South  African 
hospital  diets. 

Gert.  Stephenson — Finished  at 
Wellesley  and  Sick  Children’s,  To¬ 
ronto  and  is  now  at  home  in  New 
Liskeard. 

Florry  Walker — Is  a  di  Titian 
at  'Watertown,  New  York. 

Bea  Webster — Has  completed  her 
pupil-work,  and  enjoyed  a  profitable 
two  weeks  at  the  C.  N.  E. 

I N  S  T I T  lT  T 1 0 1ST  A  L  S 

Minnie  Blackwell — Is  dietitian  at 
the  Newport  Hospital,  Newport, 
Rhode  Islam1. 

Rose  Hill — Is  taking  pupil-work 
at  Post  Graduate  Hospital,  N.  Y 
City. 

Florence  Mooney— Is  leaving  the 
Y.  Vvr.  C.  A.  at  Calgary,  Alta.,  to 
ucceed  Doris  Goulding  at  Alma 
College,  St.  Thomas. 

Lois  Price — Is  taking  pupil-work 
at  Post  Graduate  Hospital,  New 
York. 

Mary  Wilson — Being  Senior  Stud¬ 
ent  to  Rose  Hill  and  Mrs.  Price  at 
Post  Graduate,  New  York. 

Alma  Wise — Is  following  in  her 
Senior’s  footsteps  by  doing  Women’s 
Institute  work  very  successfully. 
You  should  have  seen  and  heard  her 
at  the  C.  N.  E. 
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REVIEW 


“Going  to  the  dance  tonight?” 
“Nup,  I  got  a  gangster  date  with 
Jimmie.” 

“A  gangster  date?” 

“Yeah,  he’s  going  to  take  me  for 
a  ride.” 


In  an  ont-of-the-way  corner  of  a 
Boston  graveyard  stands  a  brown 
board  showing  the  marks  of  age  and 
neglect.  It  bears  the  inscription: 
“Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Eben 
Harvey,  who  departed  this  life  sud¬ 
denly  and  unexpectedly  by  a  cow 
kicking  him  on  the  15th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1853.  Well  done,  thou  good  and 
faithful  servant.” 


A  Wichita  Falls  woman  recently 
patented  an  arm  rest  for  automobile 
drivers.  A  chin  rest  for  back-seat 
drivers  would  find  instant  appeal. 


work,  had  succeeded  in  getting  a 
seat,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  a 
militant  looking.  Amazon,  who  was 
forced  to  stand  directly  in  front  of 
him.  She  vented  her  spite  by  de¬ 
positing  from  time  to  time  her  en¬ 
tire  weight  on  his  foot.  Finally,  ex¬ 
asperated,  the  long-suffered  fellow 
spoke  up:  “Lady,”  quoth  he,  “would 
you  mind  getting  off  my  foot?” 

Waspishly,  the  lady  retorted: 
“Why  don’t  you  put  your  foot  where 
it  belongs?”  Which  was  the  last 
straw  “Lady,”  replied  our  hero, 
“don’t  tempt  me!” 


Sweet  Young  Thing — “Basil  says 
he  worships  the  very  ground  I  stand 
on.” 

Rejected  Suitor — “I  don’t  blame 
him.  A  farm  of  that  size  is  not  to 
be  sneezed  at.” 


We’re  mad  at  fortune-tellers.  One 
told  us  we  would  receive  several  in¬ 
teresting  letters,  and  we  rushed 
home  and  were  served  alphabet 
soup. 


On  a  London  rifle  range,  a  woman 
who  had  never  handled  a  rifle  hit 
the  bull’s-eye  with  fourteen  of  her 
fifteen  shots.  It  is  not  known  what 
she  was  aiming  at. 


Caller — “So  your  husband  is  lazy, 
is  he  Mandv?” 

Mandv — “Lazy?  Ah’ll  say  he’s 
lazy.  Dat  man  been  out  back  o’  de 
bahn  sawin’  wood  all  mawnin’  just 
to  git  outen  goin’  to  the  stoah  to  git 
me  a  loaf  o’  bread.” 


The  street  car  was  crowded,  but 
cur  hero,  tfrad  after  a  hard  dev’s 


Golfer — “Terrible  links,  caddy, 
terrible! ” 

Caddy — “Sorry,  sir,  these  ain’t 
links — you  got  off  them  an  hour 
ago.” 


1st  F’osh — “Do  you  like  the  elec¬ 
tricity?” 

2nd  Fr-osh — “Naw,  it  makes  me 
eh"rr'— 
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Eating  a  bar  of  Neilson’s  Jersey  Milk 
Chocolate  every  day — about  4  in  the 
afternoon  is  a  good  time — will  give  you 
that  extra  energy  to  finish  the  day’s  work 
with  a  swing.  Vigor  and  good  health  are 
in  this  delicious  chocolate  and  besides 
every  one  loves  it. 


For  the  Intelligent  Worker 
There  is  Always  Money 


Growing  flowers  and  vegetables  under  Glass  is  a  fascinating  work.  .  .  . 
and  when  it  is  gone  about  logically  is  a  lucrative  source  of  income. 

You  would  do  well  to  consider  this  vocation  as  a  means  of  future  live¬ 
lihood. 

We  can  give  you  some  sane  advice  on  the  subject,  being  constantly  in 
touch  with  growers. 

&  §hrnham(o.  J  Limited 

Builders  of  Greenhouses  and  Makers  of  Boilers 

Main  Sales  Office:  Harbour  Commission  Building,  Toronto. 

Eastern  Sales  Office:  920  Castle  Building,  Montreal,  Que. 

Head  Office  and  Factory:  St.  Catharines,  Ontario. 

B  ■ . . .  .  . * 
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TOO  WELL  EDUCATED 

(Continued  from  page  7) 
rural,  is  assessed  at  market  value, 
so  in  reality  the  heaviest  load  is 
carried  by  city  dwellers  and  factory 
owners. 

Particular  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  co-operation  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  with  the  creation  of  the 
Marketing  Act,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board. 
The  act  was  framed  so  as  to  limit 
its  aid  to  co-operative  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  the  Farm  Board  itself  is 
composed  largely  of  men  who  have 
gained  their  experience  in  conduct¬ 
ing  the  affairs  cf  large  co-operatives. 
Their  business  is  done  with  the 
large  co-operative  organizations, 
but  the  final  analysis  of  the  work 
places  responsibility  on  the  indivi¬ 
dual  farmer.  It  demands  education, 
managerial  ability,  technical  know¬ 
ledge,  and  good  equipment  and  soil 
to  use  them  on.  Farmers  are  real¬ 
izing  this,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
countless  extension  facilities  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  state  and  national  gov¬ 
ernments  they  are  attempting  to 
work  their  farms  according  to  bus¬ 
iness  principles,  and  thereby  pro¬ 
vide  a  firm  foundation  for  the  work 
of  the  large  organizations. 

One  of  the  big  educational  forces 
operating  to  ensure  a  well  trained 
agricultural  group  in  the  future  is 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America 
movement.  Members  of  this  organ¬ 
ization  are  the  vocational  agricul¬ 
tural  students  who  are  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  agriculture.  There  are 
now  30,000  members  in  the  1,800 
chapters  in  the  United  States.  These 
boys  conduct  meetings  and  work  out 
the  answers  to  the  problems  which 
arise  in  their  work  at  home  or  on 
their  own  projects.  The  organiza¬ 


tion  has  achieved  such  a  reputation 
that  many  large  industrial  concerns 
"ire  giving  the  boys  financial  aid  in 
their  work.  Boys  from  this  organ¬ 
ic  ation  are  receiving  the  training 
v  Rich  will  make  them  our  Master 
Farmers  of  the  future,  and  they  are 
being  educated  to  work  in  a  co¬ 
operative  program  similar  to  the 
one  in  which  they  see  themselves 
now  getting  results.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  many  of  these  boys  will 
do  much  to  intensify  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  spirit,  and  to  organize  it  on 
business  principles. 

Another  force  of  no  doubt  equal 
importance  to  that  of  the  Junior 
Farmers  is  the  4-H  club.  This 
reaches  a  group  preceding  the  high 
school  age  to  which  at  the  present 
time  700.000  members  are  each 
working  on  projects,  20,000  of 
which  are  in  Michigan.  In  order  to 
form  a  club  at  least  five  boys  or 
girls  must  be  interested  in  the  same 
type  of  project.  Therefore  co-oper¬ 
ation  comes  ahead  of  the  practice  in 
agriculture.  Each  club  has  its  own 
organization  and  handles  its  own 
business  with  the  help  of  the  county 
agent.  The  purpose  of  the  organiz¬ 
ation  is  to  spread  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  possible  to  the  farm  people. 
The  motto  towards  which  all  mem¬ 
bers  strive  is  to  make  the  best 
better.  The  state  champion  of 
Michigan  each  year  receives  a 
si  holarship  to  Michigan  State  Col¬ 
lege.  The  highest  boy  and  girl  in 
tl  e  state  each  year  go  free  of  charge 
to  the  National  Leaders’  Training 
School  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  where 
the  only  requirement  is  that  they 
do  all  they  can  to  improve  4-H  club 
work  wherever  they  are.  The  best 
judging  teams  of  the  state  each  year 
(Please  turn  to  page  26) 
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the  capacity 


Do  you  know 
of  your  herd? 


Some  facts  regarding  Babcock  test 

A  healthy  herd  is  the  first  factor  to  ensure  future 
success. 

Every  dairyman  should  understand  and  be  able  to 
operate  the  Babcock  test,  which  is  a  rapid,  accurate 
and  inexpensive  method  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of 
fat  in  milk  and  mi.k  products.  It  was  first  made  public 
in  189  0,  and  is  now  in  general  use. 

The  Agricultural  representative  in  your  community 
will  explain  and  demonstrate  this  test  and  will  give  you 
every  co-operation  for  the  improvement  of  your  herd 
and  the  quality  of  the  milk. 

Bulletins,  dealing  with  the  testing  of  milk  and 
dairy  herd  improvement,  the  equipment  required  and 
all  other  information,  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 

Write  to  the  Dairy  Branch  for  these  bulletins,  and 
blank  forms  upon  which  to  keep  records  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  dairy  herds. 

ONTARIO  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Hon.  John  S.  Martin, 

Minister 


George  H.  Barr, 
Director  Dairy  Branca 
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R.  E.  COTTEE 


F.  0.  ROWEN 


MENS’  CLOTHING 

and 

FURNISHINGS 
Cottee  and  Rowen 

Opposite  New  Wellington  Hotel 


100 

TIMES  A  DAT  YOU  ABE  AN  EYEFUL  FOR  SOME¬ 
BODY  OR  OTHER! 

At  the  office — on  the  street— in  her  house — it 
matters  a  lot  what  people  see  when  they  look  at  you! 

Frankly,  are  you  easy  on  the  eyes?  Has  your 
suit  that  youthful  jauntiness — that  spruce  freshness 
that  gladdens  the  glance? 

It’s  the  Dry  Cleaner’s  job  to  1  eep  your  clothes 
on  their  toes.  Better  let  us  call  for  your  discouraged 
suits.  ffl 

For,  if  we  do  say  it  ourselves — we  do  know  how 
to  spruce  them  up! 

LaSALLE  CLEANERS 

GUELPH,  ONTARIO 
SERVICE  AND  SATISFACTION 

CLOTHES  DO  HELP  YOU  WIN 

DRY  CLEAN  THEM  OFTEN HR! 


w  r  McCartney 

41  London  Road 

Maker  of  the  “Non  Comparable”  Sweater 
Coat,  6-ply  pure  wool.  Every  Coat 

Guaranteed 

Phone  1805F 

INSECTIVOROUS  PLANTS 

(Continued  from  page  9) 
decay,  not  being  able  to  digest  its 
food. 

So  we  see  from  these  three  illus¬ 
trations  just  how  interesting  and 
how  blood-thirsty  some  of  our  ap¬ 
parently  harmless  plants  are.  Be¬ 
sides  this  these  plants  are  not 
things  of  great  rarety  but  are  com¬ 
paratively  common. 


Teacher  —  “What  is  ignorance, 
Tommy?” 

Tommy — "Ignorance  is  when  you 
don’t  know  anything  and  somebody 
finds  it  out.” 


“Biltmore” 

THE  MASTER  HAT 
OF  CANADA 


MADE  FOR  CANADIANS 
BY  CANADIANS 


Sold  Everywhere 


TOO  WELL  EDUCATED 

(Continued  from  Page  24) 
ro  to  the  International  stock  Show 
at  Chicago,  from  where  hi  turn  the 
best  team  goes  to  Europe  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  type  of  training  given  the 
youth  of  our  country. 

Training  and  education  such  as 
that  are  bound  to  put  the  conditions 
of  our  rural  people  on  a  much  higher 
plane  than  they  have  ever  been  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States. 
Such  people  when  mature  will  create 
a  world-wide  influence  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  on  scientific  farming  and  mar¬ 
keting.  Therefore,  because  of  our 
democracy,  our  Future  Farmers  of 
America,  our  4-H  clubs,  our  good 
land,  our  spacious  farms,  big  ma¬ 
chinery,  government  aid,  co-opera¬ 
tion,  our  high  standards  of  living, 
fewer  and  better  tenants,  I  see  no 
possibility  of  widespread  peasantry 
in  our  agricultural  districts. 


ONTARIO 

FRUIT 


On  the  British  Market 

The  demand  for  specially  graded  Ontario  fruit 
in  the  British  Isles  is  excellent. 

British  consumers  are  rapidly  'becoming  edu¬ 
cated  by  posters  and  exhibits  of  Canadian  fruits 
and  once  they  give  them  a  trial,  they  are  favorably 
impressed. 

Great  Britain  is  anxious  to  encourage  and 
increase  trade  within  the  Empire.  She  gives  no 
preferential  tariff  to  our  fruit,  but  she  is  spending 
millions  of  Pounds  to  persuade  her  citizens  to  prefer 
our  fruit  and  other  products.  The  fruit  sold  through 
your  representative  will  command  higher  prices 
because  of  its  dependability. 

Ontario  Fruit  Growers  are  urged  to  become 
acquainted  with  conditions  covering  the  grading 
and  packing  of  fruit  for  export.  Special  Bulletins 
dealing  with  this  subject  and  the  assistance  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  Ontario  representative  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  will  be  mailed  free  to  any  grower  interested 
in  this  overseas  market. 

ONTARIO  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Hon.  Jonn  S.  Martin,  P.  W.  Hodgetts, 

Minister  Director  Fruit  Branch 

c _ i 


{Good  Faming  is  Good  Business l{ 
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vantage  of  the  cycle  of  rising  prices 
v'hich,  if  history  repeats,  should  fol¬ 
low  the  present  period.  Barring 
adverse  local  conditions  brought 
about  by  depredations  of  dogs  or 


wolves,  sheep  authorities  in  Canada 
maintain  that  there  should  be  no 
tendency  to  liquidate  flocks  this 
Fall. 

Can.  Co-Op.  Wool  Growers,  Ltd. 


Reducing  Loses  from  Winter  Diseases  of  Vegetables 


Winter  diseases  of  vegetables  un¬ 
der  normal  conditions  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  heavy  losses  which  are 
even  greater  when  the  recognized 
principles  of  plant  diseases  control 
are  not  practised.  Through  the 
efforts  of  the  Division  of  Botany, 
Experimental  Farms  Branch,  Ot¬ 
tawa.  great  progress  has  been  made 
towards  establishing  recommenda¬ 
tions  which  will  eliminate  many 
destructive  vegetable  diseases.  This 
information,  if  carefully  applied, 
will  reduce  such  losses  materially, 
for  a  sound  product  if  properly  hand¬ 
led  rrd  stored  may  be  delivered  to 
the  consumer  with  a  minimum  of 


waste. 

Vegetable  diseases  which  give 
trouble  during  the  winter  take  the 
form  of  rots,  as  for  example,  rhi- 
zoctouia  rot  of  turnips,  neck  rot  of 
onions,  late  blight  of  celery,  and 
fusarium  rot  of  potatoes.  Turnips 
and  cabbages  are  commonly  affect¬ 
ed  with  what  is  known  as  black-rot, 
while  practically  all  vegetables  are 
affected  by  soft-rot.  When  present, 
toe  germ  causing  this  disease  gains 
entrance  to  vegetables  through  cuts 
and  bruises.  It  is  necessary  there¬ 
fore  to  exercise  the  greatest  care  in 
handling  vegetables.  Furthermore, 
the  conditions  of  storage  must  be 
looked  into  carefully.  High  temper¬ 
ature  with  an  excess  of  moisture  are 
favourable  to  the  spread  of  soft-rot 
and  other  diseases. 

Temperatures  from  36°  to  40°  F. 
combined  with  good  ventilation 


provide  the  ideal  storage  conditions 
both  for  disease  control  and  keep¬ 
ing  qualities.  While  storage  condi¬ 
tions  and  careful  handling  of  the 
crops  are  necessary,  there  are  other 
very  important  practices  which,  if 
followed  will  prevent  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  many  diseases  associated 
with  losses  sustained  during  storage 
arid  transportation.  Inasmuch  as 
some  disease  germs  live  in  the  soil 
for  a  number  of  years  it  is  advis¬ 
able  to  practice  a  rotation  of  non- 
svsceptible  crops.  Many  diseases 
may  be  controlled  by  tlio  best  known 
methods  of  seed  treatment.  Spray¬ 
ing  to  control  blights  is  exceeding- 
ly  beneficial  and  should  be  looked 
upon  as  a  matter  of  routine.  In 
addition  it  must  be  remembered  that 
there  are  now  available  varieties 
showing  a  high  degree  of  disease 
resistance.  Further  information 
tearing  upon  these  matters  may  be 
obtained  from  the  nearest  Labora¬ 
tory  of  Plant  Pathology. 

R.  R.  Hurst, 

Pom  Exp.  Sta.,  Charlottetown,  P.E.I. 


“Here  is  an  invitation  to  my  gold¬ 
en  wedding.” 

“Your  golden  wedding?” 

“Yes.  I  am  going  to  marry  the 
only  son  of  a  millionaire.” 


“I  have  twelve  months  to  live.” 
“Didn’t  the  doctor  give  you  just  a 
month?” 

“Yes,  but  I  went  to  twelve  doc¬ 
tors.” 
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With  Frost  Fence  you  avoid  all  the  losses  that  steal  your  profits.  Its 
strength  and  permanence  of  construction  keeps  stock  where  they  are 
put  and  completely  protects  your  growing  crops.  Frost  Fence  pays  for 
itself.  It  saves  time  and  labor  wasted  in  repairing  or  rebuilding  ordin¬ 
ary  fence.  It  is  easily  erected  and  once  up  is  permanent. 

Lateral^  and  stay  wires  of  extra-galvanized  steel,  proved  rust-resisting, 
are  used  in  Frost  Fence;  the  stay  wires  stand  up  to  the  heaviest  strain 
and  the  famous  Frost  Tight  Lock  holds  wires  tight  and  true  through 
every  weather  condition.  Frost  Fence  never  sags — the  lateral  wires 
never  kink.  It  is  the  best  fence  anywhere  at  any  price. 

Your  local  dealer  will  gladly  serve  you.  Send  for  our  new  catalogue 
of  Frost  Fence  today. 

Why  We  Sell  FROST  FENCE  Through  Local  Dealers 

AVhen  you  buy  Frost  Fence  through  your  local  dealer  you  see  what  you  are 
buying.  You  are  sure  of  a  service  that  caters  to  your  own  special  require¬ 
ments.  Your  dealer  knows  the  fence  business  and  can  give  you  valuable 
advice.  Consult  him  freely  on  all  your  fencing  problems. 


Always  use  Victor  Steel  Posts  with  Frost  Fence.  Entirely  new 
design  giving  12%  increased  bearing  service  and  greater 
strength.  Erected  in  a  minute.  No  postholes  to  dig.  Fireproof 
for  weed  burning.  Frost  Fence  attached  easily  and  quicklv. 


V! 


ICTOR 

STEEL 


FROST  STEEL  AND  WIRE  CO.  LIMITED 

HEAD  OFFICE:  HAMILTON,  ONT.  304B 

and  at  Montreal,  Que.,  and  Winnipeg,  Man. 
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ERRORS  IN  PROOF  REARING 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

doctor  felt  the  patient’s  purse  and 
declared  there  was  no  hope.” 

At  its  very  best  the  proof  reader’s 
task  is  a  very  difficult  one,  not  only 
because  he  is  blamed  for  all  mis¬ 
takes,  and  not  only  because  he  must 
keep  tab  on  the  work  of  the  editor, 
the  advertising  man,  and  the  printer 
— a  thankless  job — but  also  because 
of  the  wide  variety  of  knowledge  it 
io  necessary  for  him  to  acquire. 
Someone  has  gone  to  the  trouble  to 
make  a  list  of  the  things  a  well- 
equipped  proof  reader  ought  to 
know.  Here  is  a  part  of  the  list: 

l!He  must  know  the  rules  of  gram¬ 
mar  and  punctuation.  He  must  be 
able  to  spell  at  sight  any  ordinary 
word  in  the  language.  He  must  be 
able  to  decipher  any  kind  of  manu- 
scrip.  He  should  know  the  names 
and  initials  of  the  elective  and  ap- 
1  ointive  officers  of  the  Government 
of  the  country,  and  of  all  other  men 
and  women  in  all  walks  of  life  who 
have  attained  distinction.  He  should 
know  the  names  of  all  the  rivers,  all 
the  cities,  all  the  countries,  and  any 
ether  geographical  name  that  is 
likely  to  appear  frequently  in  print. 
He  must  be  proficient  in  both  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  history.  He  must 
have  some  knowledge  of  current 
literature,  and  for  the  purposes  of 
quotation  he  must  be  a  student  of 
the  Bible,  of  Shakespeare,  and  of 
other  masterpieces  of  the  world’s 
literatuure.  He  must  be  up  to  the 
minute  on  the  current  events  of  the 
day- — political,  religious,  and  finan¬ 
cial.  He  must  know  something  of 
both  ancient  and  modern  languages, 
of  physics,  astronomy,  geology, 


art,  and  the  drama.  He  should 
know  all  the  feast  days  and  all  the 
fast  days.”  In  brief,  he  must  be 
able  to  detect  and  correct  any  error 
of  fact,  grammar,  spelling,  or  punc¬ 
tuation  that  may  have  been  due  to 
the  ignorance  or  the  carelessness  of 
the  author,  editor  or  printer. 

REFORESTATION  AND  THE 
FARMER  OF  QUEBEC 

(Continued  from  page  10- 

« 

a  million  trees  to  the  square  mile  each 
year.  From  this  very  fact,  one  realizes 
what  a  great  asset  this  undertaking  is 
to  the  eleven  adjoining  parishes. 

Premier  Tachereau  and  Hon.  H.  Merc- 
ier,  Minister  of  Lands  &  Forests,  have 
on  several  occasions  given  great  praise 
to  the  company  for  the  work  they  are 
doing  to  perpetuate  the  forest.  Not 
only  do  these  great  far-seeing  men  real¬ 
ize  what  an  asset  the  new  forests  will 
be  to  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  of  the 
future,  but  they  also  realize  what  a  bless¬ 
ing  this  work  is  to  the  farmers  of  the 
present  day. 

The  Quebec  Department  of  Forests 
has  been  setting  a  splendid  example  in 
the  reforestation  of  crown  lands  and  it 
has  always  been  generous  with  helpful 
advice  to  any  company  which  would 
follow  their  example  in  reclothing  the 
denuded  forest  land  with  a  crop  of 
timber  for  the  future. 


Too  Willing 

“Every  time  I  kiss  you  it  makes  m- 
a  better  man.” 

“Well,  you  don’t  have  to  try  to  get 
to  heaven  all  in  one  night.” 


“All  office  boys  going  to  weddings  or 
funerals  must  speak  to  superintendent 
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— my  choice 
every  time, 
they  are 

blended  right 


7  wenty 
for 


CIGARETTES 

SAVE  THE  “POKER  HANDS 


j » 
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LETTERS  TO  EDITOR 

(Continued  from  page  13) 
tem  will  reveal  the  similarity  of 
them  to  the  metre  of  the  French 
system  of  linear  measurement.  A 
metre  is  39.37  inches,  or  little  less 
than  the  “spar”  of  the  system  that 
is  now’  proposed.  If  then,  agree¬ 
ment  could  be  formed  to  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  system  of  measurement  so 
nearly  similar  to  the  French  sys¬ 
tem.  with  its  divisions  and  ampli¬ 
fications,  with  no  change  in  the 
units  of  inch  and  mile,  and,  so,  no 
change  in  the  existing  standards  of 
measurement,  by  mile  and  square 
mile  of  land,  there  would  accrue  to 
the  public  several  advantages,  other¬ 
wise  from  such  uniformity.  Such 
uniformity  might  be  founded  in¬ 
deed  upon  the  most  accurate  and 
scientific  bases.  As  far  as  English- 
speaking  countries  are  concerned, 
for  purposes  of  expediency,  these 
bases  agree  upon  the  inch  as  the  in¬ 
dispensable  primary  unit  of  linear, 
square  or  cubic,  measurement.  Many 
of  the  proposed  bases  of  measure¬ 
ment,  using  in  English  speaking 
countries,  as  Canada  is  for  the  most 
part,  the  inch  as  primary  root  of 
measurement,  have  relation,  so  far 
as  experimentation  goes,  to  the 
varying  numbers  of  waves  of  light 
that  pass  through  certain  minerals 
of  different  atomic  weights.  De¬ 
pending  on  their  respective  atomic 
weights,  different  minerals  set  up, 
under  the  spectroscope,  varyii  y 
numbers  of  vraves  of  light.  These 
may  be  counted  and  a  definite  num¬ 
ber  of  them  assignee  to  a  given 
unit  of  length.  Cadmium,  a  bluish- 
white  ductile  mineral,  resembling 
tin,  wuth  a  high  atomic  weight,  is 
the  mineral  that  has  been  subjected 
to  careful  tests  for  the  purpose  of 


fixing  a  number  of  emanations  of 
light  weaves  with  a  given  unit  of 
space.  It  has  been  found  that  cad¬ 
mium  yields  per  metre,  about 
1,500,000  light  waves.  This  means, 
per  inch,  roughly,  about  37,500 
waves.  Per  span  there  would  be 
375,000  waves.  Then,  of  course,  the 
spar  of  the  new  system  would  give 
the  same  number  as  the  metre. 
Since  units  to  express  lengths  of 
radio-activity  are  becoming  more 
necessary,  agreement  in  Canada  to 
accept  standardization,  on  some 
such  basis,  offers  obvious  advan¬ 
tages.  The  Gorgcn  knot  of  existing 
systems  of  linear  measurement  may 
be  cut  by  agreement  upon  use  of 
cadmium  and  the  inch  to  establish 
standards. 

Roscoe  R.  Miller. 


— And  Go  Further 

A  lady  of  haughty  manner  had  just 
purchased  a  postage  stamp  at  the  sub¬ 
station. 

“Must  I  stick  it  on,  myself?”  she 
asked. 

“Positively  not,  madam,”  replied 
the  clerk.  “It  will  accomplish  more  if 
you  stick  it  on  the  letter.”' 


His  First  and  Last 

A  colored  man  got  his  nerve  togeth¬ 
er  and  took  a  flight  in  an  aeroplane. 
As  he  climbed  out  of  the  ship  on  its 
return  to  the  field,  he  turned  to  the 
pilot  and  said: 

“Suh,  Ah  has  to  thank  you  fo’  both 
dem  rides.” 

“What  are  you  talking  about?” 
said  the  aviator.  “You  only  had  one.” 

“No,  suh,”  returned  the  passenger, 
“Ah  done  had  two — mah  fust  an’  mah 
last.  ” 


Stay 


INNERI 

■ 


Twelve  O’CLOCK.  .  .the  window  flies  up!  “Stay  for  dinner,” 
calls  Mrs.  Martin.  From  around  the  barn  come  the  surprised  Mr. 
Martin  and  Checkerboard  Jones,  who  have  completely  forgotten 
the  time  of  day  in  their  jobs  about  the  feedlot. 

Checkerboard  Jones  is  the  Purina  Chow  man,  the  handy  man 
about  the  neighborhood.  He  can  always  tell  you  where  you  can 
get  a  dandy  bull  calf.  He  knows  folks  who  have  fine  pullets  to  sell 
. .  .he  knows  others  who  are  looking  for  pullets.  He  knows  just  a 
lot  about  ways  of  getting  rid  of  coccidiosis.  And  above  all,  he 
knows  a  thing  or  two  about  making  milk,  pork,  beef  and  eggs 
for  very  little  money. 


RALSTON  PURINA  COMPANY,  LIMITED 
Department  J,  Woodstock,  Ontario 


More  than  once  he’s  told  the  Martins  about  Purina  Chows. . . 
about  the  huge  Purina  Experimental  Farm  where  each  Purina  Chow 
must  prove  by  actual  feeding  that  it  can  do  the  job  best.  The 
Martins  can  see  it  now  in  their  own  feedlots.  They  are  feeding 
Purina  Chows.  .  .and  they  see  the  story  at  the  end  of  the  year. . . 
more  money  that  they  can  call  their  own ! 

The  Checkerboard  Chow  man  in  your  neighborhood.  .  .when  he 
comes  in,  make  use  of  him  in  ironing  out  those-things  that  trouble 
you.  Thousands  of  folks  like  you  have  made  more  money  by  using 
the  Checkerboard  Chow  man  that  is  in  every  neighborhood.  The 
next  time  he  calls. .  .make  him  make  money  for  you! 
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PLOWING  for  PROFIT  with 

COCKSHUTT  NO.  8  TRACTOR  PLOW 


Adjustable 

and 

Convertible 


Alemite 
Lubrication 
Light  Draft 


The  Cockshutt  No.  8  is  a  new  plow 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  mod¬ 
ern  agriculture.  It  combines  sim¬ 
plicity  of  design,  rugged  construction 
and  ample  clearance  with  light 


draft,  quick  penetration,  uniform 
work,  easy  operation  and  a  valuable 
adjustability  to  varying  working  con¬ 
ditions. 


See  the  full  line  at  the  nearest  Cockshutt  agency. 

COCKSHUTT  PLOW  CO.  LTD.,  Brantford,  ont, 

Sold  in  Eastern  Ontario  and  Eastern  Canada  by 

THE  FROST  &  WOOD  CO.,  Limited. 

Smiths  Falls,  Ont.  Montreal,  P.  Q.  Truro,  X.  S. 


WOTTA  LIFE 

Wotta  life,  wotta  life!  Lemme 
tailor,  brothers  and  scissors,  its 
pretty  course — all  cotton  and  no 
wool.  The  outlook  is  always  dis- 
dressing:  if  you  try  to  do  anything 
big,  yom  find  yourself  pressed  on 
all  sides,  hemmed  in  and  finally 
buttoned  down.  If  you  cut  into  small 
things,  you’ll  never  set  a  pattern 
for  others  to  follow. 

Sew,  what’s  a  fellow  gown  to  do 
to  suit  himself?  I  ask  you,  what’s 
the  goods  of  living? 

This  talk  about  a  stitch  in  time 
is  like  taking  a  couple  of  knickers 
to  a  convention  of  ghosts.  And 
needles  to  say,  you  can’t  do  any¬ 
thing  about  it.  Yep,  it  seams  like 
everybody  is  out  to  trim  everybody 
else. 

And  sew,  getting  down  to  pin¬ 
points,  take  mv  advice  and  scissor 


opportunity:  pick  up  your  hat, 

clothes  up  your  flat,  and  go  vest, 
my  boys,  go  vest  ! 


“Just  bought  a  new  novel.” 

“Is  it  long?” 

“Oh,  no — you  can  read  it  in  two 
lecture  periods.” 


Another  hero  will  have  to  come 
along.  Is  it  getting  harder  and  hard¬ 
er  to  give  Willie  his  cod  liver  oil  on 
the  basis  that  it  will  make  him  like, 
Lindeburgh. 


Bob — “Are  you  sure  that’s  a  mar¬ 
riage  license  you  gave  me  last 
month?” 

“Of  course.  What’s  the  matter 
with  it?” 

Bob — “Well,  I  thought  there  must 
be  some  mistake.  I’ve  been  living  a. 
dog’s  live  ever  since.” 
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We  Invite  You  to  Visit  Our  Plant 


Manufacturers  of 

AROMATIC  CEDAR  LINING  FOR  CLOTHES  CLOSETS,  WINDOW 
AND  DOOR  SCREENS,  OUTSIDE  SHUTTERS,  PERGOLAS  FOR 
THE  GARDEN,  and  many  other  articles  that  make  your  house 


Your  Home 


LUMBER  AND  PLANING  MILLS  GOODS 

Guelph  Lumber  Company,  Limited 


Chas.  H.  Fuller,  Manager. 


Phone  1068 


t.>Miiiiini.iiiiiiiiiiuuiiiMiiiimiimiimiiminiiMiiimiimiiiimiimmiimmumiimiiiimmnmiiimiiiiiuimmiiiiiiMmmiimiimiiniiimiiiNniiiiimu 


Nema  Worm  Capsules 

( Chemically-tested  tetrachlore- 
thyicne) 

A  safe,  effective,  economical 
anthelmintic. 

For  removal  of  roundworms  in 
poultry,  also  stomach  worms,  hook¬ 
worms  and  roundworms  in  dogs,  cats, 
foxes,  sheep,  goats  and  swine. 


Nema  Worm  Capsules  are  available  in  packages  of  12  and  50  as  follows:  — 


|  No.  190 — 5  cc.  (80  minims)  For  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  large  dogs,  etc. 

1  No.  189 — 2 yz  cc.  (40  minims)  For  medium  size  dogs,  small  hogs,  lambs,  kids,  etc. 

No.  187 — 1  cc.  (16  minims)  For  adult  foxes,  small  dogs,  poultry,  etc. 

No.  191 — 0.5  cc.  (  8  minims)  For  young  turkeys,  chickens,  foxes,  etc. 

1  No.  188 — 0.2  cc.  (  3  minims)  For  puppies,  fox  cubs,  small  chickens,  etc. 

§  (Send  for  free  bulletin) 

j  Parke,  Davis  &  Company 

Montreal,  Que.  Walkerville,  Ontario  Winnipeg,  Man. 
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Send  a  Bank  Money  Order! 

For  safety  and  convenience  in  sending 
money  by  mail  anywhere  in  Canada, 
the  United  States  or  the  British  Isles, 
use  Royal  Bank  Money  Orders.  They 
may  be  obtained  at  any  branch  of  this 
Bank  and  are  issued  payable  in  either 
dollars  or  pounds. 

Buy  your  Money  Orders  at  the  Royal 


The  Royal  Bank 
-  of  Canada 


Guelph  Branch  -  -  R.  H.  Harvey,  Manager 


pie  ass  mention  the  O.A.C.  REVIEW  when  answering  Advertisements 


“\Y/HAT  farmer  can 

do  with  Conrete” 
would  be  cheap  at 
$1.00.  It  points  the  way  to  real 
cash  savings.  It  shows  how 
concrete  improvements  end 
waste,  vermin-loss,  repair  bills. 
It  tells  how  to  build  them. 

Following  its  plans  and  in¬ 
structions,  with  inexpensive 
materials,  you  can  readily  con¬ 
struct  a  fire-proof,  rot-proof 
stable  floor  and  foundation, 
barn  approach,  manure  pit, 
root  cellar  and  many  other 
buildings  and  conveniences. 
Send  today  for  your  free  copy. 

Canada  Cement  can  be  obtain¬ 
ed  from  over  2,000  dealers  in 
nearlv  every  city,  town  and  vil- 
lage  in  Canada.  If  you  cannot 
locate  a  convenient  dealer  write 
our  nearest  sales  office. 


Canada  Cement  Company  Limited 


1754 — Canada  Cement  Company 
Building 

Phillips  Square  Montreal 


Canada  Cement  Company  Limited 
1754  Canada  Cement  Company  Building, 
Montreal, 

Send  me  your  free  book  “What  the 
Farmer  can  do  Avith  Concrete.” 

Name  - 

Address  _ 


INITIATION 


The  first  Buckingham  is  an  initiation  into  real 
smoking  pleasure.  Buckingham  Cigarettes 
are  all  quality ....  the  coolest,  smoothest  and 
most  enjoyable  cigarettes  obtainable.  .  . 
blended  from  choice,  selected  tobaccos.  .  .  . 
the  finest  of  the  leaf ....  possessing  an  orig¬ 
inal  and  refreshing  flavor.  .  .  .kept  always 
fresh  by  the  patented  sealed  package.  Buck¬ 
ingham  Cigarettes  never  vary ....  always  ths 
same  perfect  cigarette ....  with  pleasure  in 
every  puff. 


No  Coupons 
All  Quality 


